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The Politics of Constitutional 
Decolonisation and the 
Westminster Model 


Introduction 


In political science, public participation in the decision-mak- 
ing process is considered to be an important indication of 
political development and a basic requirement of democracy. If 
it is to be accepted that public participation is a basic prerequi- 
site for democracy to exist, then on the eve of independence, 
notwithstanding the existence of universal adult suffrage since 
1951, Commonwealth Caribbean countries were for all intents 
and purposes both politically undeveloped and lacking in mean- 
ingful democracy. 

The basis of this argument stems from the fact that the draft- 
ing and ratifying of the various independence constitutions, 
was marked by the absence of participation by all sectors of 
civil society. This has led Ann Spackman to describe Caribbean 
constitutions as mere Orders in Council of the British govern- 
ment.’ While Commonwealth Caribbean constitutions have 
been severely criticised, it is important to note that the supreme 
law of the land that defines our political systems enjoys great 
legitimacy. Such legitimacy is reflected in the fact that political 
systems are generally acceptable and that Commonwealth Car- 
ibbean countries with few exceptions (Grenada in 1979, Trinidad 
and Tobago 1970 and between the 1990s and 2002), experience 
basic stability in their political affairs. This general stability 
differentiates them from other parts of the developing world. 
This chapter will focus on: the assumptions of democracy and 
liberal democracy; the process of drafting and ratifying West 
Indian independence constitutions; the Westminster model in 
the region and basic modifications of West Indian Independence 
constitutions. 
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Democracy 


Joseph Schumpeter defined democracy as a system ‘for 
arriving at political decisions in which individuals 
acquire the power to decide by means of a competi- 
tive struggle for the people’s vote’.? 

Robert A. Dahl contends that while in practice de- 
mocracy has always fallen short of its ideals and suffers 
from many defeats, ‘In spite of all its flaws, however, 
we must never lose sight of the benefits that make 
democracy more desirable than any feasible alterna- 
tive to it...” 

For democracy to exist ten conditions must gen- 
erally be satisfied: 

(i) elected officials control the state and make key 

decisions 
(ii) constitutionally elected officials are account- 
able to the people 

(iii) the existence of constitutional, legal and prac- 

tical constraints on executive power by the 
presence of independent institutions, such as 
the judiciary, parliament and other mecha- 
nisms of horizontal accountability. This refers 
to the notion of the separation of power, which 
liberal philosophers contend would limit arbi- 
trary control, and the development and 
persistence of ‘cruel and vicious autocrats’ 

(iv) the legal right of groups of people to form a 

political party and to contest elections. In ef- 
fect, good governance demands that 
government not only be freely elected but that 
elected officials will be subjected to periodic 
review by the electorate. This infers that they 
can be replaced through free and fair elections 
(v) the freedom of citizens, with different loyalties 
to have access to multiple channels for expres- 
sion and representation of their interests. This 
includes different and competing independent 
associations and movements. Democracy 
therefore guarantees persons in civil society 
the maximum opportunity to protect their 
interests and freedoms 
` (vi) a guarantee to civil society of several funda- 
mental rights that are absent in non-democratic 
political systems. Citizens have substantial 
freedom of belief, opinion, speech, publica- 
tion, assembly, demonstration and petition. 
These freedoms in combination with the above 
are critical as they make electoral competition 
and political participation meaningful 
(vii) individual and group liberties which are laid 
out under a constitution (written or unwrit- 


ten) and which are effectively protected by an 
independent, non-discriminatory judiciary 


(viii) the rule of law which protects citizens from 


unjustified detention, exile, terror, torture, and 
undue interference in their personal lives. Ina 
democratic state, when infringements on in- 
dividual freedom occurs, the impartial 
judiciary can adjudicate such matters. 


(ix) the existence of alternative sources of infor- 


(x) 


mation, including an independent media to 
which citizens have unrestricted access. A rela- 
tively unrestricted press is a major defining 
condition of a democracy and any attempt to 
stifle or fetter such freedom amounts to po- 
litical censorship. The mass media in the 
Caribbean has been subjected to repeated and 
blatant attempts to muzzle its activity. While 
almost every single Commonwealth Caribbean 
country is guilty of some form of muzzling, 
events in St Lucia in the late 1990s under the 
United Workers Party (UWP) administration, 
Grenada before and during the period 1979- 
1983, Guyana, Antigua and Barbuda and 
Trinidad and Tobago, bear testimony to the at- 
tempted erosion of this vital democratic 
institution 

Of interest is the Green Paper on Media Law 
in Trinidad and Tobago which provided for: 
The introduction of a comprehensive press and 
broadcasting Act which sought to redefine the 
law of libel, defamation, contempt of parlia- 
ment or of court and refusal to disclose sources 
of information. The Act also sought to give 
power to the government to punish or stop 
media behaviour that imperils national secu- 
rity or undermine its democratic fabric. 
Journals and newspapers to avoid publication 
of reports which tend to promote tensions 
likely to lead to civil disorder, meeting or re- 
bellion. They are required to support only 
articles which would promote national unity 
and economic and social progress; promote 
responsible journalism, police the press and 
become an organ of government. 
the subordination of the military and the po- 
lice to constitutionally elected civilian officials. 

Liberal political theorists also contend that 
democracy is the only system of government 
that can foster a high degree of political sta- 
bility and equality. Moreover, they view the 
economic performance of democratic govern- 
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ments as superior to that of countries with non- 
democratic governments.‘ For Dahl, these 
advantages make democracy ‘a better gamble 

than any attainable alternative to it.’ 5 
Proponents of democracy claim that it causes eq- 
uity and enhances reform and that other advantages 
of democracy include political freedom and political 
equality. In their view, such democratic features pro- 
vide a favourable environment for the poor, in which 
they are able to advance their political and economic 
interests through collective action. To prevent such 
mass mobilisation which could provide the fillip for 
political instability, elected officials will enact mea- 
sures aimed at reducing inequality and poverty. On 
the question of economic performance of democratic 
governments, critics claim that democratic govern- 
ments have a poor record of achieving equality. This 
is particularly pertinent to countries that attempted 
to make the democratic transition and consolidation 
in the second half of the twentieth century. Using Latin 
America as a case in point, critics point to the grow- 
ing concentration of economic resources as well as 
the coexistence of widespread and acute poverty with 
representative democracy. In Brazil for instance, be- 
tween 1960 and 1990 (for the period 1964 and 1985, 
Brazil had a military authoritarian political regime but 
achieved remarkable economic transformation, lead- 
ing most observers to describe its economic successes 
as an economic miracle), the share of the poorest 50 
per cent of the population of national income declined 
from 17.7 per cent to 15 per cent in 1970, 14.2 per 
cent in 1980 and to 10.4 per cent in 1990. It was dur- 
ing the democratic transition in Brazil that the 
socio-economic position of the poorest 50 per cent of 
the population underwent its most dramatic decline.°® 
Thus, the period associated with democratic develop- 
ments in Latin America realised major redistribution 
problems; not only was there more inequality but it 
increasingly took on different dimensions. Thus to 
critics (specifically of liberal democracy), democracy 
is incomplete without equity enhancing mechanisms. 


Main assumptions of liberal democracy 


According to S.E. Finer, many presuppositions or ba- 
sic assumptions underlie liberal democracy.’ For him, 
liberal democracy, which in a very real sense is a quali- 
fied democracy, is identified by the following 
characteristics: 


1. Government which is not only derived from pub- 
lic opinion, but is accountable to it. In effect, 


liberal democracy infers not only a government 
chosen by the people in an electoral system marked 
by fairness and freedom, but one which allows for 
opportunities by which government must con- 
tinue to test its legitimacy. 

2. A majority rule, but one which permits opportu- 
nities by which the minority opinion can become 
the majority. 

3. Limited government, that is, the authority of gov- 
ernment is limited and there is no muzzling of 
interest groups by the state. 

4. Liberal democratic states are pluralist in nature, 
that is, the existence of a variety of groups which 
operate without unnecessary governmental inter- 
ference, but must do so within the legal framework 
of the state. Moreover, government under this po- 
litical system is supposed to legislate in the interest 
of all groups. The assumption is that government 
sets out to rule, not in the interest of any one group, 
but in the common interest of all groups. 

With respect to this critical assumption of lib- 
eral democratic theory, Ralph Miliband, Michael 
Parenti and G. William Domhoff, among others, 
have concluded that this assumption is extremely 
flawed.® Pluralists argue that power in liberal 
democratic societies is competitive, fragmented 
and diffused; everybody, directly or through 
organised interests, has some power and nobody 
has or can have too much power. Accordingly, in 
liberal democratic societies, citizens enjoy univer- 
sal suffrage, free and regular elections, 
representative institutions, effective citizens’ 
rights, an independent judiciary and a free politi- 
cal culture. Given this central claim of liberal 
democracy, the view is that no government acting 
on behalf of the state can fail in the long-run to 
respond to the wishes and demands of competing 
interest. As the state is subjected to a multitude of 
conflicting pressures from organised groups and 
interests, it cannot show any marked bias towards 
some and against others. 


Marxist political analysis, however, rejects this 
view. It contends that the state is a special institution 
whose main role is to protect the interest of the domi- 
nant economic group in society. Ownership. of 
economic resources in this view gives political power 
to the owning class, which is used to manipulate and 
control the state as its instrument for the domination 
of society. Lenin saw the state in capitalist societies as 
the instrument of the ruling class used to carry out 
the agendas of that class in society. 
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Ralph Miliband therefore refutes the dominant 
pluralist view of the state and contends that: 


...In the light of the strategic positions which capital- 
ist enterprise enjoys in its dealings with Governments, 
simply by virtue of its control of economic resources, 
the notion, which is basic to pluralist theory, that here 
is but one of the many ‘veto groups’ in capitalist soci- 
ety on a par with other ‘veto groups’, must appear as a 
resolute escape from reality.° 


Michael Parenti points out that given the institu- 
tional, financial and social ties which link government 
and business in society, the primary focus should be 
on not only who governs, but rather, it should focus 
on whose interests and agendas are served by those 
who govern. A policy output assessment can illumi- 
nate this. Parenti concludes that: 


. .. Those who control the wealth. . .have an influence 
over its political life far in excess of their numbers. . 
.The owning class has the power to influence policy 
decisions through the control of jobs and the with- 
holding of investments. In addition. . .the capitalists 
use some portion of their vast wealth to finance or 
exercise trusteeship over social and educational insti- 
tutions, foundations, think tanks, publications, and 
mass media, thereby greatly influencing society’s ideo- 
logical output, its values and its information flow.” 


Nevertheless the preconditions or assumptions of 
liberal democracy have given effect to three major char- 
acteristics of liberal democratic societies. These are: 


+ Representative organs - which must be elected 
under set conditions. 

+ An executive body which undertakes the task of 
implementing decisions reached by government 
and advising policy-makers on policy. 

+ Systems of social and economic checks and bal- 
ances which are effected through the ‘separation 
of powers’, with government being organised into 
three branches, namely the judiciary, the execu- 
tive and the legislature. Theoretically, the notion 
of the separation of powers is marked by the divi- 
sion of power. This is to ensure that there is an 
effective separation of power, that is to say that 
membership varies and none of the three branches 
should in any form be united under the same man 
or body of men, with none of the branches being 
able to coerce or override each other. 


Britain and the Commonwealth Caribbean terri- 
tories adopted a weak version of this model. Under 


the Westminster model, power is fused not divided, 
though the judiciary is not marked by the fusion which 
characterises the legislative and executive arms of gov- 
ernment. 


Participation or imposition? 
Samuel P. Huntington has identified three main waves 
of democratisation," namely: 


1. The first long wave of democratisation, 1828-1926. 
The second short wave of democratisation, 1943- 
1962 . 

3. The third wave of democratisation, 1974-1990s. 


In between, there were two reverse waves of 
democratisation, the first between 1922-1942 and the 
second between 1958-1975 

During the closing years of the second short wave 
of democratisation and the beginning of the second 
reverse wave of democracy, the first group of British 
West Indian colonies were granted constitutional in- 
dependence. While the global swing away from 
democratisation during the second reverse wave was 
particularly acute in Latin America, Asia and Africa, 
several Caribbean countries achieved constitutional 
independence and began the process of consolidating 
democracy.” The process began with Trinidad and 
Tobago and Jamaica in August 1962, followed by 
Guyana and Barbados in 1966 and several Eastern Car- 
ibbean countries in the 1970s and early 1980s. By the 
mid-1980s only Montserrat, the British Virgin Islands, 
Anguilla, the Cayman Islands and the Turks and Caicos 
Islands survived the third wave of democratisation. 

G.K. Lewis argues that constitutional indepen- 
dence merely represented a redefinition of the legal 
status of society without bringing in its wake a pro- 
found social metamorphosis. Lewis further contends 
that independence terminated the official political 
control of the former colonies, which had been given 
expression through the appointment of a Colonial 
Secretary based in London. For Lewis: 


. . Independence puts an end at least to that particu- 

lar absurdity in a society that has been full of 
absurdities, of ossified institutions existing like so many 
Egyptian-style mummies in the hospitable colonial 
climate of opinion. . .® 


Nonetheless two important features of the poli- 
tics of constitutional decolonisation left their indelible 
mark on Commonwealth Caribbean countries. A no- 
table feature of the independence constitutions of 
Commonwealth Caribbean countries is the extensive 
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input of British civil servants, which resulted in an 7 


unquestionable acceptance of the Westminster model 
as appropriate for the region. In effect, Caribbean in- 
dependence constitutions were partly borrowed, and 
partly written by British civil servants. Secondly the 
process of drafting the constitution itself was severely 
limited in the narrowness of the representative inter- 
est which composed the constitution committees. 
Trevor Munroe has shown that in the case of Jamaica, 
of the two committees which were established (the 
Upper and Lower House), both were representative only 
in the most formalistic sense, as their social base and 
their political origin reflected little mass or public 
support. The narrowness and thereby the interest of 
the constitution drafters is thus explicit. In comment- 
ing on the composition of the independence 
committee Munroe asserts that: 


. . Whereas ordinary law was debated in public, the 
fundamental law was drafted by a few men in secret 
conclave, presented to parliament and passed as the 
basic law of the land.“ 


In Trinidad and Tobago, the independence consti- 
tution was largely the work of one man - Sir Ellis 
Clarke. 

The exclusion of many sectors from the drafting 
committee was exacerbated by the speed with which 
the constitutions were drafted. In Jamaica’s case 
Norman Manley was prepared to give the public only 
two weeks to respond, via memoranda, to the com- 
mittee. The people of Trinidad and Tobago were given 
six weeks, while Errol Barrow, in keeping with his coun- 
terpart in Jamaica, who had vehemently stated that 
the independence committee of which he was Chair- 
man, did not ‘have much time to fool around’, 
categorically stated that ‘. . .1 do not propose to dis- 
cuss or debate this for a period of four weeks’. 

The quality and the lack of participation in the 
drafting of West Indian constitutions are also reflected 
in the fact that several opposition political parties 
boycotted discussions on the draft constitutions. In 
St Lucia for example, the opposition St Lucia Labour 
Party (SLP) held the view that independence should 
be preceded by a referendum or early elections as they 
claimed that the UWP government had mishandled 
domestic political matters. While the UWP countered 
in its white paper that independence had always been 
on its political agenda, thereby rendering a referen- 
dum and early elections unnecessary, the SLP’s 
position was legitimate, given the spate of civil unrest 
in the country on the eve of independence. This in- 


cluded the bombing of some public sector establish- 
ments, political protest against the British government 
in early 1979 and a strike against the government by 
the Teachers and Civil Service Association for pay in- 
creases. 

The circumstances under which Caribbean inde- 
pendence constitutions were drafted and ratified, make 
questionable their indigenous nature. And it is impor- 
tant to note that the elitist nature of the process lends 
itself to the criticism that, despite the psychological 
importance of the independence ‘grant’ from Britain, 
the democratic principles exhibited by Commonwealth 
Caribbean constitutions emerged out of an undemo- 
cratic process controlled by imperialist influences. 


Constitutional decolonisation in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean 


The process of constitutional decolonisation must be 
distinguished from true or full decolonisation. In the 
main, it is argued that a process of false decolonisation 
characterised the constitutional progression of the 
British West Indies from colony to nationhood. This 
position is based largely on the grounds that there were 
no genuine attempts to formalise a political system 
different to that of the former colonial master. Un- 
doubtedly, notions of false decolonisation also pervade 
the existing literature on Caribbean political systems 
because the model of economic development pursued 
in the region served to reinforce the traditional de- 
pendency of the region. 

The process of constitutional decolonisation in- 
volves the transfer of control over the domestic 
political systems to the nationalist leaders. As such, it 
refers to the relinquishing of power and control over 
the dominated state’s constitution by the imperial or 
the dominant state. 


The Westminster model in the region 


K.C. Wheare defines a constitution in two ways. In a 
wide sense, the word constitution describes the collec- 
tion of rules, which establish and regulate government.” 
In a narrower sense, the word constitution denotes the 
selection of legal rules which regulate the government 
of a country. Thus, constitutions can be either written 
or unwritten. An unwritten constitution comprises well 
established institutions and practices. Only three older 
democracies, namely Britain, Israel and New Zealand 
have unwritten constitutions. 

Unlike the American political system, the 
Westminster model is defined by the fusion of power 
and the nature of its differentiated bicameral legisla- 
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ture. In contrast to the separation of the legislative 
and executive arms of government, which is found in 
the American political system, the Westminster model 
combines these powers in one body. This is regarded 
as a ‘striking denial of the idea of the separation of 
power’. In effect then, the executive arm of govern- 
ment led by the prime minister who presides over his 
cabinet of ministers, exercises executive power while 
simultaneously commanding legislative power. The 
cabinet or the executive arm of government is depen- 
dent on the confidence of the legislative arm of 
government. The model is also marked by the notion 
of collective responsibility, which means that every 
member of the cabinet must accept and if necessary 
defend the decisions of government, unless he or she 
chooses to resign. 

Under the political arrangements of the Westminster 
system, the prime minister has extensive power. Among 
these powers are the appointment and dismissal of min- 
isters, and the dissolution of parliament and the calling 
of an election. These powers give the prime minister 
tremendous opportunity for influencing and control- 
ling the decisions of government. It is these 
opportunities for controlling and influencing the col- 
lective and individual decisions of his colleagues that 
have contributed to the notion of ‘prime ministerial 
government’. 

Commonwealth Caribbean constitutions have pro- 
duced a political system that comprises all the main 
features of the British constitution as well as a system 
in which the head of state is not the effective head of 
government. 

However, the independence constitutions did wit- 
ness minor modifications in their transfer to the West 
Indies. Among these were: 


1. Awritten constitution whose most important pro- 
visions can only be altered by a special procedure. 
This refers to the entrenchment provision. 

2. Provision for judicial review. The judiciary under 
the constitution has the sole authority to decide 
the constitutionality of legislation passed by par- 
liament. Judicial review is therefore a means of 
exercising restraint to the legislature and is a stan- 
dard practice of democratic countries. 

3. A written constitution giving minority groups 
reassurances which are not expressly given in the 
British system. 

4. Provision for the appointment of an ombudsman. 
However, in some countries the ombudsman is not 
a constitutional feature and is very often a post- 
independence development. 


Because the political order which has emerged in 
Commonwealth Caribbean countries has its origin in 
the British Westminster system, it has all and more of 
the defects which are apparent in the British system. 
The essential feature of the model is majority rule, 
leading to its descriptive label, the majoritarian sys- 
tem. 


Modifications or transformation? 


Many changes have taken place in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean constitutions. Some of these changes were 
designed to augment the rights of citizens, but several 
have increased executive power at the expense of the 
governed, as in the case of the 1980 constitutional 
change in Guyana,” which provided for a presidential 
executive system. However, while the power of the new 
presidential executive was increased under the new 
arrangement, the essential parliamentary nature of the 
system remained unchanged. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the political accountability of the president to 
the national assembly is virtually removed. Under ar- 
ticle 89 of the new constitution, he can veto all acts 
of parliament which can only be overridden by a spe- 
cial majority, which requires not only two-thirds of 
the members of the National Assembly present and 
voting but all the elected members of the Guyanese 
National Assembly.” Francis Alexis argues that under 
article 170 (the loophole provision) the constitution 
further empowers the president by giving him the 
authority to assent or dissolve the national assembly 
within 21 days after the conditions of article 89 are 
satisfied.” This therefore gives the president a power- 
ful weapon which he can use to effectively stifle any 
controversial piece of legislation and to control the 
parliament. James and Lutchman also contend that in 
relation to the exercise and control of the presidential 
veto the balance is ‘undoubtedly weighted heavily in 
favour of the executive president’. The 1980 constitu- 
tional modifications in Guyana are also significant 
given the provisions relating to the removal of the 
executive president from office and the immunities 
which he enjoys under the constitution. Under article 
180 of the constitution only two grounds for the re- 
moval of the president exist: 

(i) Incapacity: that is the lack of mental or physi- 
cal capacity of the office holder to discharge the 
functions of his office. Here the motion seeking an 
investigation into the mental or physical capacity of 
the president must be supported by all the members 
of National Assembly whose names appeared as can- 
didates on the same list as that of the president at the 
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time of the last election (Guyana operates under a party 
list system based on proportional representation). Ul- 
timately, however, the entire process is controlled by 
the executive president himself, as he not only appoints 
members to the cabinet of ministers but he also ap- 
points the chancellor of the judiciary who is 
responsible for a board to investigate the allegations.” 

2. Violation of the constitution or gross miscon- 
duct: James and Lutchman view the procedures 
required to remove the president under this heading 
as more rigorous than the first. Here a written motion 
signed by not less than half of all the elected mem- 
bers of the National Assembly must be given to the 
speaker of the National Assembly alleging misconduct 
and supported by not less than two-thirds of mem- 
bers of the legislature. The next step is the appointment 
of a tribunal by the chancellor of the judiciary to in- 
vestigate the charges. Even in a context where the 
charges are deemed to be true, the support of three- 
quarters of all members of the legislature is required 
to remove the president from office. 

However, in both instances, the president under 
the constitution can dissolve parliament within three 
days of the successful passing of a motion. James and 
Lutchman argue that: 


The power of dissolution in the circumstances must 
surely be regarded as an indication of the extent to 
which provisions in the new Constitution have been 
designed to protect the position and powers of the Head 
of Government. It is difficult to envisage a Prime Min- 
ister under the old constitution, losing support to the 
extent of 75% of the membership of Parliament and 
remaining in office, or being granted a dissolution of 
Parliament by the ceremonial President . . .It would 
require a great deal of effort to come up with a more 
insidious scheme to make it more difficult to remove a 
President from office constitutionally than that con- 
tained in the new Guyanese constitution.” 


The 1980 constitution also provided for impor- 
tant immunities for the executive president. A review 
of article 182 of the 1980 constitution, shows that the 
president enjoys substantial immunities against im- 
peachment. Under article 182 of the constitution, the 
president is not personally answerable to any court 
for the performance of the functions of his office or 
for any act performed during the execution of those 
functions. Furthermore, no proceedings, whether 
criminal or civil can be made against him in his per- 
sonal capacity either during his term of office or 
thereafter. Additionally, while he holds the office of 


the presidency, no criminal proceedings can be made 
or continued against him in respect of anything done 
or omitted to be done by him in his private capacity 
and no civil proceedings shall be made or continued 
against him with respect of which relief is claimed 
against him for anything done or omitted to be done 
in his private capacity. James and Lutchman contend 
that the net effect of this article is: 


. . -evidently to put the President above the ordinary 
law of the land in respect of things done in his official 
capacity that is as President. In this respect therefore, 
he is accorded total immunity.” 


The increase in the powers of the heads of govern- 
ment creates a fertile ground for allegations, that the 
already overblown powers of the heads of government 
lead to dictatorial politics in the region. Against the 
backdrop of limited public participation in constitu- 
tional changes, it is not surprising that Commonwealth 
Caribbean constitutional changes appear to work 
against the interests of the governed. As Ann Spackman 
observed of the early post-independence changes, 
given the context within which independence consti- 
tutions were drafted: 


Not only did most West Indian leaders not really try 
after they took office to get mass involvement in the 
process of changing the constitution, but they even 
lost interest.” 


Concerns over the powers of the heads of govern- 
ment reverberate across the region. Most of the 
concerns revolve around the power of dissolution of 
the leader of government which is regarded as an ‘awe- 
some power’ used ‘to cow or frighten recalcitrant 
elected representatives’. The superordinate constitu- 
tional authority of the prime minister lends itself to 
autocratic decision-making similar to that which ob- 
tained under colonial government with powerful 
colonial governors. In Barbados, Prime Minister Tom 
Adams and opposition member of parliament, Erskine 
Sandiford agreed that the prime ministers were ex- 
tremely powerful. Sandiford argued that: 


When I hear the definition of the office of Prime Min- 
ister as being primus inter pares, first among equals, 
there is no way in this country that the Prime Minister 
is any primus inter pares, any first among equals. That 
must have been so when the office just emerged, but 
today the Prime Minister is so far ahead for the other 
ministers of the Cabinet . . that old Latin phrase . . .is 
not really applicable today. He is more than No. 1, He 
is it; so much so that what we have in this country, I 
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am positive about it, is not Cabinet Government. We 
have Prime Ministerial Government in this country, 
and we had better understand it, and what we are try- 
ing to do is ensure that prime ministerial government 
in this country does not run riot, that it has to be con- 
trolled by different centres of government.” 


Prime Minster Adams acknowledged that the Bar- 
bados constitution was: 


. . unduly generous to Prime Ministers. In effect in 
Barbados, any Prime Minister can play the part of 
Samson and drag the temple down with him, since even 
if he loses a vote of confidence, the Prime Minister is 
not obliged to resign and be replaced by another mem- 
ber who can command a majority. He may, if he 
chooses, dissolve the House of Assembly and therefore 
place the seat of every member of Parliament at risk. 
This is a very powerful power to give to a Prime Minis- 
ter, and left to myself, it is not a power which I think it 
is always in the best interest of Parliament in small 
countries to have.” 


However, the powers of the regional prime minis- 
ters remain sacrosanct as the constitutional review 
exercises in the region have shown. The latest of which 
was the Barbados Constitutional Review Commission 
headed by Sir Henry Forde which did not recommend 
any significant diminution of the role, function and 
power of the prime minister.” The Jamaican exercise 
of the early 1990s under the chairmanship of Carl 
Stone also highlights a reluctance to tamper with the 
power of the prime minister and his cabinet despite 
the view that the Jamaican legislature merely rubber 
stamps executive decisions. 

Changes that have occurred in the constitutional 
arrangement of the Commonwealth Caribbean can be 
regarded as mere modifications of the basic 
Westminster model, for in combination they have not 
altered the primary nature of the British Westminster 
system. Some of these changes are: 


1. Republicanism in some territories, namely Trinidad 
and Tobago, Guyana and Dominica. Here, the sub- 
stitution of president as the local head of state for 
the governor general did not result in any substan- 
tial institutional modification of the system nor 
in the position, powers and role of the new presi- 
dent, who mirrored the former governor as 
ceremonial head of state. 

2. Creation of Integrity Commissions beginning with 
Trinidad and Tobago in 1976. The commission is 
appointed by parliament to monitor the liabilities 


and income of members of the house of represen- 
tatives, parliamentary secretaries and chief 
technical officers. Its function, however, is circum- 
scribed by government. Alexis described the 
commission of Trinidad as a toothless watchdog, 
as its only real power is that which is delegated to 
it by parliament. The Barbados Constitutional Re- 
view Commission Report recommended the 
establishment of an integrity commission and calls 
for the commission to receive powers if necessary 
(which would include the power to subpoena per- 
sons to testify before it and to subpoena 
documents to be produced), to investigate any dec- 
laration of members of parliament and generally 
to perform such duties as may be described by 
parliament. They are to be appointed by the presi- - 
dent after consultation with the prime minister and 
the leader of the opposition. The Integrity Com- 
mission Act of 1997 of St Lucia went further by 
providing for the establishment of an integrity com- 
mission appointed by the governor general acting 
on the advice of the prime minister, who is enjoined 
to consult with the leader of the opposition. Under 
the Act, the commission is empowered to: 

(a) receive, examine and retain all declarations of 
all persons in public life filed under this Act 
(this would include all assets held in St Lucia 
or elsewhere) 

(b) make any enquiry that it considers necessary 
to verify or determine the accuracy of the dec- 
laration filed under the act 

(c) receive and investigate complaints regarding 
non-compliance with or breach of this Act. The 
failure to comply with the provisions of the 
Integrity Act could result in prosecution. How- 
ever, to investigate the truthfulness of the 
declarations, the Commission has to advise the 
governor general to appoint a tribunal to in- 
vestigate. Under section 26 (1) of the Act a false 
declaration can lead to a fine of $50,000 or a 
term of imprisonment not exceeding five years 
or both. Furthermore, the property which was 
not declared could be forfeited to the courts. 
As far as property outside St Lucia is concerned, 
an amount equivalent to the value of the prop- 
erty is to be paid to the state. Again the director 
of public prosecution is empowered to make 
any decision pertaining to the imposed pen- 
alty. 

(d) the commission is also empowered to decide 
whether gifts are personal or belong to the 
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state. All public officers must report gifts whose 
estimated value exceeds $5000 to the commis- 
sion within 30 days. The commission is 
empowered to decide whether the gift was 
trivial and was not intended as a reward for 
doing or abstaining from doing anything in 
the performance of his official function. Fail- 
ure to comply is liable to the payment of a 
fine, which will not be less than the value of 
the gift involved in the commission of the 
offence and to imprisonment for three 
months. 


3. Local government in some territories, for example 
Guyana and the devolution of a measure of self-gov- 
ernment to Tobago. Some form of local government 
exists in most Commonwealth Caribbean coun- 
tries. However, thus far local government 
authorities are subordinate to the national politi- 
cal institutions. Three modalities of local 
government arrangements can be found in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean: 

1. An entire island is a local government system. 
This can be found in Tobago and Nevis. 

2. Informal local government system, as can be 
identified in St Lucia and St Vincent and the 
Grenadines. 

3. A constitutionally legal local government sys- 
tem, the best examples being Guyana, Jamaica 
and Trinidad and Tobago. 

The most articulated of the models is that which 
obtains in Guyana where the local government sys- 
tem has a National Congress of Local Democratic 
Organs (NCLDO) provided for under the 1980 consti- 
tution and the 1980 Local Democratic Organs Act and 
is entrenched under the constitution. This was the first 
time in the Commonwealth Caribbean that local gov- 
ernment was given such prominence. Under article 74 
of the 1980 constitution, 12 members of the local gov- 
ernment sit in the National Assembly. For local 
government, Guyana is divided into ten regions headed 
by a regional chairman. All local communities are 
administered by elected village or city councils and 
each of the ten regions are governed by elected re- 
gional democratic councils. Unfortunately these 
councils are subordinated to the executive president 
and the national government, as they must seek ap- 
proval for their actions from the central government. 
The executive president can dissolve the organs of lo- 
cal government at his own discretion. Each council 
elects a representative to sit on the National Assembly 
with the two remaining members elected from the 


NCLDO. The Supreme Congress of the people of 
Guyana is comprised of all members of the NCLDO 
and the National Assembly. This is the central state 
organ of the republic of Guyana. 

4. People’s power in Jamaica in the 1970s and 
Grenada between 1979-1983 under the People’s 
Revolutionary Government (PRG). 

5. The abolition of Westminster system in 
Grenada 1979-1983 and the establishment of 
revolutionary government. 

6. Promulgation of a new socialist constitution 
in Guyana in 1980, with the emphasis on para- 
mountcy of the party and the executive 
presidency. 

7. Privy Council in Guyana which was replaced 
by a local Court of Appeal. 

8. Overseas voting in Guyana in 1968. 

9. Extension of elections in Guyana from five to 
seven years, three months in 1979 - limited 
only to the 1973 Parliament. It was a deliberate 
strategy to obtain adequate time to pass the 
1980 constitution, which gave effect to 
vanguardism and the executive presidency. 

10. The 1974 Amendment in Barbados which gave 
the attorney general the power to direct or 
control the Director of Public Prosecution over 
certain areas, and so infringes on the indepen- 
dence of the Director of Public Prosecutions. 

11. Changes in Barbados to the appointment of 
judges. All judges, not only the Chief Justice, 
under the 1974 Act would be appointed by the 
prime minister after consultation with the 
leader of the opposition. 

12. The establishment of Independent Service 
Commissions. 

13. 1980 Tenantries Freehold Purchase Act in Bar- 
bados. 

14. The appointment of the ombudsman. The Om- 
budsman is supposed to act as a buffer between 
the citizen and the state and gives the citizen 
an institution to which, besides the law court, 
he or she can seek redress if he or she consid- 
ers that there is a denial of their rights. 

15. The creation of the office of the Contractor 
General through the Contractor General Act 
of 1983 in Jamaica. This is considered as a best 
practice designed to facilitate greater account- 
ability and transparency in the political 
system. The contractor general is supposed to 
investigate government contracts on an ongo- 
ing basis to ensure that they are awarded on 
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merit. The office operates on a similar basis as 
the office of the ombudsman. 

According to Francis Alexis, Commonwealth Car- 
ibbean constitutions still require further modifications 
to eliminate corruption, greater political accountabil- 
ity of elected and non-elected officials and to promote 
greater efficiency and democratic participation.” These 
changes should be designed to give expression to the 
needs and aspirations of Caribbean people. In as much 
as Caribbean constitutions are sadly lacking in mecha- 
nisms (except elections) which enforce accountability 
and responsibility of the government to the governed, 
Alexis recommends: 

+ Parliamentarians’ accountability to his/her con- 
stituents at least annually through a report on 
activities during the year. This was also recom- 
mended by the Carl Stone Constitutional Review 
Committee, which called for parliamentary repre- 
sentatives to report to their constituencies and for 
the right of constituencies to recall their repre- 
sentatives prior to the end of their term of office. 

* Recall of parliamentarian by his constituents. 

+ Strengthening existing channels of local govern- 
ment and implementing local government where 
it is not already in existence. 


Alexis also proposes: 


+ The removal of the ceremonial head of state which 
he viewed as a: 


. . tradition that weighs us down with the albatross of 
a costly and essentially supererogatory ceremonial of- 
fice, if not a sinecure. . .which we would do well to rid 
ourselves.” 


The Barbados Constitutional Review Task Force of 
1998 headed by Henry Forde recommended republi- 
canism for the country.” Of notable interest, was the 
attempt by the SLP government, elected May 1997, to 
amend the constitution with respect to the ability of 
elected members crossing the floor. Such a provision 
already exists in Trinidad and Tobago but has proved 
extremely difficult to carry out. A test of the provi- 
sion by the opposition PNM since the 1995 general 
elections which brought the United National Congress 
(UNC) Party to office, proved fruitless as the speaker 
of the House of Assembly rejected the claims of the 
opposition party. 

‘Crossing of the floor’ or the defection from the 
ranks of a parliamentary party to join forces with an- 
other party has recently come under scrutiny in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. In 1986, four members of 


the Barbados Democratic Labour (BLP) Party defected 
and created another political party, the National Demo- 
cratic Party (NDP) under the leadership of Richie 
Haynes. In late 1997, member of parliament Wendell 
Callender, quit the ruling BLP to join forces with the 
parliamentary wing of the DLP. 

A similar situation occurred in Belize in the wake 
of the 1989 elections; the People’s United Party (PUP) 
won 15 seats to the United Democratic Party’s (UDP) 
13 seats. The PUP succeeded in convincing one mem- 
ber of the UDP to join forces with it. Likewise in St 
Lucia, following two close consecutive general elec- 
tions in 1987 (three weeks apart), Neville Cenac 
defected from the SLP to join forces with the UWP. 
Advocates for a constitutional amendment to prevent 
such activities argue that it is unfair to the electorate 
for a person seeking support based on one party plat- 
form, to defect to the party of his or her opponent, 
following his or her opponent’s success in elections. 

The Constitutional Review Task Force in Barbados 
also recommended: 

(i) modification of the Senate to provide for 
greater representation for those who do not 
support the government and to provide for rep- 
resentation of third and minor parties 

(ii) retention of the first past the post system 

(iii) establishment of an Integrity Commission 

(iv) enactment of legislation creating a system of 
‘People’s Initiatives’ 

(v) renaming of the Privy Council to the Presi- 
dential Council 

(vi) amendment of sections 81 and 89 of the Inde- 
pendence Constitution to permit the 
appointment of the chief justice by the presi- 
dent on the joint recommendation of the prime 
minister and the leader of the opposition after 
consultation with the Judicial and Legal Ser- 
vice Commission. Other judges of the Supreme 
Court are to be appointed by the president act- 
ing on the recommendations of the Judicial 
and Legal Service Commission 

(vii) discretion to the president to refuse to dissolve 
parliament on the advice of the prime minis- 
ter. 


Parliamentary vs presidential systems of 
government 


There are two types of political systems in all democ- 
racies, namely presidential and parliamentary systems. 
Several modalities of presidentialism exist. Giovanni 
Sartori* and Juan D. Lintz identify a set of conditions, 
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which must simultaneously exist to define a system 
as a pure presidential republican system: 


1. The head of state and government (president) is 
popularly elected. 

2. The inability of parliament to remove the presi- 
dent during his or her term of office, that is, the 
president enjoys a fixed time span in office. 

3. The president heads or otherwise directs the gov- 
ernment that he or she appoints and is both head 
of government and head of state. Additionally, the 
government or the executive cannot be dismissed 
by a parliamentary vote of no confidence. 


A presidential system is therefore one in which the 
chief executive is elected independently of the legisla- 
ture, serves a fixed term of office and is constitutionally 
vested with important powers. Thus, unlike his 

Westminster counterpart, the chief executive cannot be 
removed on a vote of no confidence. The classic ex- 
ample of a pure presidential government is the United 
States. 

In a parliamentary system, the voters do not di- 
rectly elect the executive head of government. Instead, 
they elect only the members of the legislative body 
called the parliament. The head of government, usu- 
ally a prime minister, is then chosen based on the 
distribution of political party strength in the parlia- 
ment. The prime minister is the leader of the party 
with the most seats in parliament or the person who 
can pull a coalition together. A parliamentary regime 
is one in which the only democratically legitimate 
institution is parliament. Consequently, the author- 
ity of government is based on the confidence of 
parliament. Members of government must vote in sup- 
port of government policy, or the cabinet falls and an 
election is called prior to the constitutional limit. The 
tenure of the prime minister, his cabinet and the other 
members of parliament depend on the ability of the 
prime minister and his or her cabinet to retain the 
voting support (confidence) of a majority of parlia- 
ment. Thus, a vote of no confidence or non-confidence 
in parliament against a prime minister and his cabi- 
net introduced by the opposition, which is supported 
by a sufficient number of government parliamentar- 
ians, can lead to the collapse of the government and 
the dissolution of parliament. If they do not lose the 
majority, then they may remain in office until elec- 
tions are constitutionally due or at the discretion of 
the prime minister. The capacity of the chief execu- 
tive under parliamentary Westminster systems to 
dissolve parliaments is a distinguishing feature of the 


model. The ability of members of parliament to de- 
termine the life-span of a prime minister or parliament 
is yet another outstanding feature of the flexible na- 
ture of the system. Opposition parliamentarians, 
though free to criticise, or vote against the policies set 
by the executive, can rarely affect them except in such 
situations where the legislature is fragmented and 
where there are many relevant political parties. The 
classic example of the parliamentary system is Great 
Britain. 

The third model is the hybrid model typical of the 
French system, which has evolved since the inaugura- 
tion of the Fifth Republic in 1958. Under this system, 
a combination of the United States’ presidential and 
British constitutional systems obtains. The voters elect 
both the Lower House of parliament and the head of 
state (the president). Like the monarch in the British 
parliamentary system, the French president appoints 
a prime minister, whose role is to preside over parlia- 
ment. The French president like the British prime 
minister and unlike his American counterpart, can 
dissolve the National Assembly. Thus, some hybrid 
systems are characterised by a divided executive with 
a dual authority structure in which the president shares 
power with a prime minister whose position is based 
on the support of parliament in keeping with parlia- 
mentary systems. The dual executive system, which is 
a characteristic feature of parliamentary systems, be- 
comes semi-presidential when the head of government 
is not appointed by the head of state and where the 
president is directly or indirectly elected by civil soci- 
ety. Ultimate power depends on who controls the 
majority in parliament. 

In the Commonwealth Caribbean no pure presiden- 
tial systems exists. Instead, there exist parliamentary 
republics. In Trinidad and Tobago, the largely ceremo- 
nial president is elected by an Electoral College, which 
consists of both houses of parliament. In Guyana the 
executive president is elected directly at the same time 
as National Assembly elections on the plurality basis, 
which Hamid Ghany™ describes as a most curious 
mixture of party list system of proportional represen- 
tation and the first past the post system. This avoids 
the potential for gridlock which separate elections 
would encourage. Guyana, while not satisfying the cri- 
teria for a presidential model of government, can be 
described as a hybrid political form standing at the 
crossroads of presidentialism and parliamentarism. In 
Dominica, the ceremonial president is selected by the 
prime minister and the leader of the opposition, only 
standing for indirect elections by the House of Assem- 
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bly if the prime minster and the leader of the opposi- 
tion cannot in fact concur. 

Lacking some critical defining conditions of 
presidentialism, Commonwealth Caribbean republics 
are not presidential types and are appropriately 
grouped under the banner of parliamentary republics. 
However, such distinctions may not be understood by 
social commentators in the region judging by the col- 
lapsing of categories, which pervade the debate on 
republicanism. The debate seems to suggest that only 
one condition is necessary to satisfy a definition of a 
presidential republican system of government. The idea 
that the only qualifying criterion for a presidential 
model is a system exercising considerable authority is 
unsatisfactory. It does not fully explain the nature of 
the executive legislative relation, which differentiates 
the two models, nor does it adequately deal with the 
rigidity of one model compared with the flexibility 
of the other. 

Generally speaking each of the prototype models 
have their merits and demerits. The rigidity of the presi- 
dential model allows for a greater level of political 
stability than does the parliamentary system, which 
is dependent on the confidence of the legislature. 
However, in the Commonwealth Caribbean under the 
Westminster parliamentary arrangements, there are few 
instances of this instability stemming from the flex- 
ible nature of the constitutional provisions governing 
dissolution of parliament. This is partly because of 
the association of parliamentary democracy with an 
electoral system based on the plurality vote, which 
permits big party biases with the resultant majoritarian 
orientation of the system. The result is a two-party 
system which tends to produce strong governments. 

Only in rare instances have the parliamentary sys- 
tems in the region produced unstable parliaments in 
the form of minority governments and hung parlia- 
ments.” A case in point is the successful no-confidence 
motion against Prime Minister Winston Cenac of St 
Lucia in 1981.* This followed the development of party 
schisms within the SLP, which came to power in 1979 
on a massive mandate, having defeated the politically 
dominant UWP government led by John Compton.” 

The political stability which generally obtains 
under a pure presidential model is achieved at a tre- 
mendous cost. The rigidity of the pure presidential 
model can permit a constitutional crisis, which can 
be easily resolved under the parliamentary system by 
the simple act of dissolving parliament before its con- 
stitutional term of office expires. An excellent example 
of the above, was the decision of the prime minister 


of St Vincent and the Grenadines to cut short the NDP’s 
constitutional term of office. Under the Grand Beach 
Accord signed in Grenada on May 4, 2000, by Prime 
Minister James Mitchell, Leader of the Opposition 
Ralph Gonsalves, members of the Organisation in 
Defence of Democracy, the Chamber of Commerce, 
Employer's Federation, the National Youth Council and 
OECS leaders, the prime minister agreed to limit the 
government’s term of office from June 1998 to March 
31, 2001. This followed protest over the government’s 
introduction of a Pension and Gratuity Bill which was 
passed in the islands’ parliament on April 26, 2000.” 
In contrast, under the American political arrangement 
an unpopular president can linger ineffectually in 
government until the expiration of his term of office. 

The presidential model in practice in the United 
States pursues the doctrines of the separation of pow- 
ers and division of powers to its fullest extent. The 
nature of executive legislative relationship backed by 
the undifferentiated nature of the two chamber legis- 
lative arm of government is supposed to encourage 
democratisation. This is in contrast to the parliamen- 
tary system where power is not only fused but the 
legislative arm of government is differentiated (asym- 
metrical) and the executive arm of government 
dominates the legislative chamber. Advocates of the 
presidential system maintain that such a division pre- 
vents dictatorship and arbitrary government. However, 
the downside to this is the tendency towards paraly- 
sis, filibustering, gridlock and deadlock, which small 
states can ill-afford. Thus, the differentiated nature of 
the parliament under parliamentary systems, the domi- 
nation of the executive in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean, and the built-in mechanism of control pro- 
vided to the government by a Senate which is 
dominated by the ruling party, ensures effective and 
stable government. 

The direct election of a president is also seen as 
promoting democratisation. However, in practice, in 
the Commonwealth Caribbean, the dominant two party 
system compared with the multi-party system which 
prevails in many developing countries, parliamentary 
democracies in all but rare instances, permit the elec- 
tion of the head of government who can be said to be 
popularly elected. The choice of a governing party dur- 
ing a general election also determines the electorate’s 
choice of a prime minister. 

Table 3:1 highlights some crucial differences be- 
tween parliamentary and presidential systems of 
governments. The key elements are based primarily on 
American and British prototypes. 
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Commonwealth Caribbean constitutions, includ- 
ing the post-independence constitutions, lack some 
crucial democratic elements. Such critical absence may 
lay the foundation for instability, especially against 
the backdrop of economic crisis. Notwithstanding the 


TABLE 3:1 COMPARISON OF PARLIAMENTARY AND PRESIDENTIAL SYSTEMS 


success of the constitutional model in the region, grave 
reservations remain. With the exception of Guyana 
and Grenada, Commonwealth Caribbean countries 
which have adopted the Westminster parliamentary 
systems have passed the test. They have remained rela- 


Systems of Government 


Parliamentary 


Presidential 


Head of state and government 
Nature of legislature 


Tenure of office of head of 
government 


Removal of head of government 
Dissolution of the legislature 
Termination of government 
Election of head of government 
Appointment of 


cabinet/executive 


Dismissal of members of the 
executive 


Separate 
Differentiated/asymmetrical 


Flexible - unlimited 


Vote of no confidence by legislature 


Discretion of the head of government 
or legislative confidence 


Discretion of the head of government 
or legislative confidence 


Selected by the legislature 


Head of government 


Head of government 


Unified 
Undifferentiated/symmetrical 
Rigid - maximum two terms 
Rigid (except for 
impeachment) - not dependent 


on legislative confidence 


Constitutionally fixed 


Constitutionally fixed 


Directly or direct like elections 
Head of government and state 
and confirmation by the Senate 


(US) 


Head of government and state 
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Key words and phrases terial government’. Discuss with useful illustrations 
and with relevant examples. 
- Differentiate between presidential and parliamen- 
1 Constitution. tary systems of government. What are the main 
2 Constitutional decolonisation defects and strengths of the Westminster System 
3 PROCR of government? 
4 Liberal democracy 8 ; I , 
5 Separation of Power + Outline the main elements of the Westminster 
6 Executive President Model as practiced in the region and assess the 
7 Checks and balances main strengths of the model. To what extent do 
8 Fusion of power , : 
9 Whitehall model you believe, based on the operation of the model 
10 Westminster model in any single Commonwealth Caribbean country, 
: ; es ples the floor that governance would be promoted by fundamen- 
rime Minister . x 
? 
13 Accountability tal adjustments to the mode What kind of 
14 Republicanism adjustment would be required? 
15 Governor General + In what ways can good governance be further pro- 
16 Ceremonial President moted in the Commonwealth Caribbean? 
17 Parliamentary system 
18 Presidential system 
19 Majoritarian system 
20 Differentiated bicameralism 
21 Undifferentiated bicameralism 
22 Constitutional rigidity * After reading this chapter, identify the main chal- 
23 Constitutional flexibility lenges that confront Caribbean political systems. List 
24 Fusion of power g p 
25 Duni exechtive four of them and compare them with those which 
26 Collective responsibility the other members of your group have identified. 
A Beer government * Discuss with your family their views on the need 
sontractor Genera Pen 
29 PETC SER, fora eee ead to prevent elected 
30 Integrity Commission members of Parliament ‘crossing the floor’. Dis- 
31 Constitutional modifications cuss your findings with the class. 
32 Hybrid models * In what ways do you think that Commonwealth 
33 Presidents Caribbean constitutions should be changed? 


Questions to Consider 


tively stable parliamentary democracies with political 

parties and elections as the lifeblood of the system. 

+ Isolate and examine the main political assump- 
tions of liberal democracy and consider the extent 
to which post independence constitutional amend- 
ments have sought to give concrete expression and 
effect to these assumptions. Have such modifica- 
tions improved the quality of governance? 
Illustrate with useful examples. 

+ To what extent has the Commonwealth Caribbean 
practice of liberal democracy undermined or ex- 
tended democracy? Discuss, in relation to the 
cabinet, the prime minister, the executive presi- 
dency of Guyana and electoral practices in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. 

- ‘The Henry Forde Constitutional Review report 
does not go far enough to deal with Prime Minis- 


* Carefully study the recent recommendations com- 
ing from the 1998 Constitutional Review 
Committee and assess the extent to which they 
promote better governance. 

* Consider the virtues of parliamentary and presi- 
dential systems and assess the strength of the 
present system in Barbados or any English-speak- 
ing Caribbean country. 


The Westminster System in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean: Some 
Issues and Problems 


Harold A. Lutchman 
Introduction 


Although there are conceptual difficulties in treating 
the Westminster system of government as a single 
type’, the states of the Commonwealth Caribbean are 
generally numbered among the most successful in 
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achieving satisfactory results with its characteristic 
institutions. In practice, these states have fashioned 
the Westminster system to suit their peculiar needs 
and circumstances. The holding of regular free and 
fair elections, which enjoy the confidence of the popu- 
lace and the contestants for political power, is certainly 
regarded as among the important elements of this sys- 
tem of government in the Commonwealth Caribbean. 
Related to this is the expectation that both governing 
and opposition parties would, on some future occa- 
sion, exchange places and functions in response to the 
popular will. 

Despite its apparent efficacy, elements of the 
Westminster system have come under critical scrutiny 
regarding their suitability for some of the states of the 
Commonwealth Caribbean. For example, Sir Probyn 
Innis, former Governor of St. Christopher-Nevis, has 
identified a number of dysfunctional aspects of the 
system in its application to the small states of the re- 
gion in particular. Relying on his personal experience, 
he has argued for a review of the system, with empha- 
sis on the functions of the judiciary and the executive 
arm of government. His concern is that in the absence 
of such review, and possible reform, there is a danger 
of the Westminster system wilting in the Common- 
wealth Caribbean.” 

Even before Sir Probyn had spoken, action had 
been taken in some states to address perceived weak- 
nesses in, or unsuitable aspects of, the system. A series 
of constitutional changes introduced in Guyana since 
its independence in 1966, are at times interpreted in 
this light.* The twin-island state of Trinidad and To- 
bago, too, changed its constitution in 1976 with this 
objective in mind. Further, a constitutional commis- 
sion was subsequently appointed in 1987 to conduct a 
thorough review of that state’s constitution and to 
make recommendations for its improvement.* 

It is clear that, in many instances, the framers of 
the constitutions of the region had not anticipated a 
number of problems which became manifest after their 
independence. Even if they had, such was their confi- 
dence in the viability of the Westminster system that 
they thought that any emerging problems could be 
solved by resort to United Kingdom practices and pre- 
cedents. It is, however, becoming increasingly apparent 
that there may be problems that UK experiences and 
practices cannot help to resolve. Even where relevant 
precedents exist in the UK or in other parts of the 
Commonwealth, practitioners in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean do not necessarily feel bound by them. 
Thus, by way of illustration, while in the United King- 


dom a dismissed government minister would prob- 
ably not challenge his loss of office before the courts, 
there is at least one case in the region where a minister 
did just that. 

Increasingly, there is a tendency to question both 
the wisdom of excluding certain matters from the pur- 
view of the courts, and to argue for a more inclusive 
approach. There is danger, however, in drawing the 
courts into political controversy to an extent previ- 
ously regarded as inconsistent with their non-political 
status. 

This essay considers a number of constitutional 
issues which would appear, by their very nature, not 
likely to have been anticipated at the time Common- 
wealth Caribbean states embarked on the experience 
of independence and opted for a Westminster form of 
government. Arguably, these issues need to be resolved 
if these states are generally to continue to be regarded 
as constitutional successes, and to enjoy the peace and 
tranquillity with which they are usually associated. 


The One Party Monopoly Phenomenon 


The existence of two parties of more or less equal 
strength is one of the features generally associated with 
the Westminster form of government. One party forms 
Her Majesty’s Government, and the other functions 
as Her Majesty’s Opposition. The latter should be will- 
ing and able to take over the government on defeating 
its rival at an election, or on securing majority sup- 
port in the legislature. There is little doubt that 
constitutions of the Commonwealth Caribbean were, 
for the most part, drafted with this model in mind. 
This is epitomised in the number of provisions which 
cast on the Leader of the Opposition a consultative 
role in the making of certain appointments, and be- 
fore certain courses of action are initiated by the 
government of the day.‘ 

This requirement of consultation is not normally 
problematic in the United Kingdom and, indeed, in 
many other Commonwealth countries. Both the Prime 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition are usually 
clearly identifiable and appointable persons. However, 
probiems have arisen in the Commonwealth Caribbean 
in consequence of the tendency of one party to either 
win all of the seats at an election, or an overwhelming 
number thereof. Trinidad and Tobago, and Jamaica 
experienced this phenomenon in 1971 and 1983, re- 
spectively, when, because of disagreement between the 
government and opposition, the latter decided not to 
nominate candidates for the election. In consequence, 
all of the candidates nominated by the governing party 
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were declared elected as, under existing rules, no ac- 
tual voting by the electorate was necessary. 

At a later date, the governing party in St. Vincent 
and the Grenadines also won all of the seats in the 
legislature. As a result, as in the previous cases, no 
one was available to be appointed to the constitutional 
position of Leader of the Opposition.’ The question 
which then arose for consideration was: what should 
be the status of provisions of the constitution which 
required an input from this functionary, and how le- 
gal would be any act done without such input? 
Additionally, what provisions or authority, if any, could 
be invoked to appoint such a functionary and remedy 
what was seen in some quarters as a serious problem? 

Answers to these questions would appear to de- 
pend on the meaning and effect of the relevant 
constitutional provisions in a given state. In Jamaica, 
it is provided that the Leader of the Opposition shall 
be appointed by the Governor-General. In doing so, 
the latter is to “appoint the member of the House of 
Representatives who, in his judgment, is best able to 
command the support of a majority of those mem- 
bers who do not support the government.” Where there 
is no such person, he is to appoint “the member of 
the House who, in his judgment commands the sup- 
port of the largest single group of such members who 
are prepared to support one leader.”* In the circum- 
stances in which one party wins all of the seats, 
therefore, there is evidently no way in which the rel- 
evant constitutional provisions may be activated in 
appointing a Leader of the Opposition. 

Other provisions of the constitution, such as those 
relating to the bicameral system of the legislature, are 
likely to be affected by this problem. In Jamaica, for 
example, 13 “Senators shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General acting in accordance with the advice of 
the Prime Minister.” The remaining eight “Senators 
shall be appointed by the Governor-General acting in 
accordance with the advice of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition.”° 

Where, therefore, only one party is represented in 
the lower house (House of Representatives), there 
would also be only one party represented in the up- 
per house (the Senate). Were the situation, whereby 
only one party wins all the seats in the lower house, to 
occur in Barbados, the result in respect to the compo- 
sition of the upper house may well be different, given 
the different constitutional provisions. Of the 21 mem- 
bers of the Senate, 12 are to be appointed by the 
Governor-General acting in accordance with the ad- 
vice of the Prime Minister, two on the advice of the 


Leader of the Opposition, and seven by the Governor- 
General, acting in his discretion, to represent religious, 
economic and social interests, or such other interests 
as he considers right to be represented. In this con- 
nection, the Governor-General “shall consult such 
persons as, in his discretion, he considers can speak 
for those interests and ought to be consulted”.” 

In the absence of opposition representation in the 
lower house, the situation then, would appear to be 
that the Governor-General could at least ensure that 
seven nominees face the 12 Government nominees in 
the Senate which is, inter alia, intended to perform 
important functions, including revising and improv- 
ing bills on their way through the legislature. 

A related issue is whether, under existing provi- 
sions, a Governor-General could, or should, use his 
powers to create the post of, and appoint to it, a Leader 
of the Opposition. Might it not be possible, for ex- 
ample, as was suggested in the case of Barbados, to 
appoint a Senator, not appointed on the advice of the 
Prime Minister, to that office? As attractive as this sug- 
gestion would appear to be, it is not without difficulty. 
Short of a constitutional amendment to this effect, 
there would be problems in the way of doing so. Ex- 
isting constitutional provisions are clear in requiring 
that the Leader of the Opposition be drawn from the 
ranks of the lower house and not from those of the 
upper house. 

Similar issues have arisen in the state of St. Vincent 
and the Grenadines where the party forming the gov- 
ernment won all 15 parliamentary seats at an election 
held in May 1989." The Prime Minister then advised 
the Governor-General to appoint four of the total of 
six members of the Senate, which left unappointed 
the remaining two “in accordance with the advice of 
the Leader of the Opposition.” The result was chal- 
lenged by two citizens of St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines in court proceedings to test the constitu- 
tionality of the composition of the House of Assembly. 
The basis of the challenge was that “under section 55 
of the Constitution the Governor-General acting in 
his own deliberate judgment, after considering that it 
is not practicable for him to obtain the advice of a 
leader of the opposition, can act without that advice 
and in his (the Governor-General’s) deliberate judg- 
ment can appoint two senators.” Further, since only 
four of the six senators had been appointed, the House 
of Assembly was not properly constituted, which ren- 
dered all tax measures and laws passed by the Assembly 
illegal.” This was regarded as an unsatisfactory state 
of affairs by certain sections of the population. On 
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the other hand, one authority had succinctly com- 
mented as follows: 


“Rather than demonstrating respect for the judgment 
of the electorate, harsh as it was against them, and, 
perhaps, not justified, the opposition parties and other 
elements in the society have chosen to dissipate their 
energies and limited resources in waging a campaign 
for the Governor-General to appoint two senators who 
do not support the...Government.”™ 


The problem is that there is apparently no consti- 
tutional or legal authority for the Governor-General 
in St. Vincent and the Grenadines to accede to such a 
request in the absence of a leader of the opposition. 
This difficulty exists in spite of existing constitutional 
provisions precluding the courts from enquiring 
whether, in making such appointments, the Governor- 
General in fact consulted with those prescribed in the 
constitution. The importance of finding a solution to 
this problem throughout the region lies in the clear 
indication that it is likely to recur in other states. 

In the view of one observer, political groups in St. 
Vincent and the Grenadines could as a solution to this 
problem use their time beneficially by campaigning 
“for substantial constitutional changes, including a 
change in the electoral system...” It was further argued 
that the populace needed to be educated about desir- 
able changes in the constitution to make it more 
relevant to the needs of the country and the wish to 
have a properly functioning multi-party democracy.” 

It is unlikely that the foregoing difficulties will 
arise in the country from which Commonwealth Car- 
ibbean states have mainly culled their constitutional 
practices. For one thing, given the size and complex- 
ity of the United Kingdom, it is inconceivable that any 
single party could ever win all the seats in its Parlia- 
ment. In addition, some of the disputes which have 
led parties to boycott elections in the region, thereby 
paving the way for only one party to be returned to 
Parliament, have not occurred in the UK. It should at 
the same time be borne in mind that the British Con- 
stitution does not suffer from some of the rigidities 
generally associated with the constitutions of Com- 
monwealth Caribbean states. 

Rigidities, though, are not generally the problem 
in effecting constitutional changes. A government 
with control over all of the seats in the legislature 
would be ideally placed to change the constitution in 
any chosen direction. However, one of the marked fea- 
tures of governments so placed in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean is the restraint which they have generally 


exercised in matters of constitutional change and 
amendment. Arguably, the question of constitutional 
change should best be raised and discussed when no 
party is in such a dominant position, since to encour- 
age a government in such circumstances to tamper with 
the constitution is likely to lead to unintended and 
unfortunate consequences. It is remarkable that, not- 
withstanding past experience with this state of affairs 
(and here the cases of Jamaica and Trinidad and To- 
bago would appear to be particularly relevant), no 
formal amendments to the constitutions have been 
proposed to prevent, as it were, the suspension of cer- 
tain provisions of the constitutions because of the 
dominance of one party. It may well be that this has 
not been done in the two states under reference for 
the simple reason that the phenomenon had arisen 
because of decisions by the respective oppositions to 
boycott elections. At any rate, in both cases, this did 
not prevent opposition parties from winning at sub- 
sequent elections. And, it is remarkable how parties 
tend to drop or forget issues, previously represented 
as involving matters of high principle, once they have 
triumphed at the polls. 

In every Commonwealth Caribbean state in which 
a single party has won all of the seats in the legisla- 
ture, elections were held under the first-past-the-post 
system which, with the notable exception of Guyana, 
is the existing electoral system in the region. Propor- 
tional representation (PR) has been canvassed as a 
means of preventing this result.’ Thus, in the case of 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines, were PR the electoral 
system, the governing party, with approximately 66% 
of the votes, would have won approximately 66% of 
the seats, that is, approximately 10 seats. Opposition 
parties, with approximately 33% of the votes, would 
have won approximately 33% of the seats, that is, the 
remaining five seats. 

Although PR may prove, for a number of reasons 
(including ensuring a better match between votes re- 
ceived and seats allocated), a more efficient electoral 
system, it has generally not been widely demanded in 
the region. Losing parties appear to tolerate the first- 
past-the-post system where they feel they have an equal 
and fair chance of winning a future election under it, 
but raise objections where they believe the system is 
permanently stacked against them. It would, therefore, 
seem a fair conclusion that PR is unlikely to be intro- 
duced to combat the phenomenon of one party 
monopoly in the Commonwealth Caribbean. 

In circumstances in which one party wins all of 
the seats at an election, Dr Patrick Emmanuel has 
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pointed to the tendency for divisions to occur within 
the ranks of the ruling party to the point where there 
is, in due course, a group or individuals constituting 
itself or themselves as an opposition. An extension of 
this would appear to be the possibility of the ruling 
party encouraging such a development.” 

There are ample precedents for Emmanuel’s claim. 
For example, after the PNM won every seat in Parlia- 
ment in 1971 in Trinidad and Tobago, by June 1972 
“an Opposition appeared in the form of two PNM 
members who had ceased to belong to the party. One 
of them hastily formed a new political party...thus 
qualifying for appointment as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion with all the powers belonging to the office 
including that of appointing four persons to the Sen- 
ate and removing any or all of them at will .. .”% 
Ultimately, the other member of the newly created 
party announced that he was sitting as an indepen- 
dent in Parliament. As a result, the Leader of the 
Opposition sat “in the House of Representatives lead- 
ing himself as the only member of his party in the 
House.” The absurdity inherent in this situation is 
readily apparent. As one writer has commented, “If 
the intention had been deliberately to parody the Brit- 
ish institution we had set out to copy, the result could 
hardly have been more successful.”” 

Defection from the ranks of a party for the pur- 
pose of strengthening another party, or creating another 
party or group in the legislature, has been roundly con- 
demned. The reasons include the belief that it is 
manifestly unfair to the electorate (some would regard 
it as a fraud against the electorate) for a person seeking 
its support on one basis (whether it be the efficacy of 
the programme of a given party or otherwise) and, af- 
ter being elected, distancing himself from that basis. 
Such a development could also impact inequitably on 
existing parties and undermine their status. 

Developments in Belize subsequent to the election 
of 1989 are instructive on these points.” In the wake 
of that election, the incumbent ruling United Demo- 
cratic Party (UDP) won 13 seats as compared to 15 
seats by the then opposition People’s United Party 
(PUP). Both parties then attempted to strengthen their 
positions in the legislature. While it was clear that the 
PUP was entitled to a mandate to form the next gov- 
ernment, it was not satisfied with its small majority of 
two over the UDP. On the other hand, the leadership 
of the latter was keen to induce a sufficient number of 
PUP members to cross over the floor and place it ina 
position to form the government. The PUP ultimately 
succeeded in getting a member of the UDP to join its 


ranks, the defecting member arguing that he was go- 
ing to be in a better position to serve his constituents. 
He also claimed that he was very much “independent” 
in his thinking, and had no strong loyalties to any 
party.” In the result, he was criticised as selfish and 
unprincipled, and condemned for undermining the 
possibility of forging “a new political culture” in the 
Caribbean region.” 

A case of crossing the floor (described as one of 
the more well-known and distasteful examples in the 
Eastern Caribbean) had previously occurred in St. 
Lucia. The facts in connection therewith were suc- 
cinctly stated as follows: 


... Neville Cenac . . . bolted from the St. Lucia Labour 
Party in May 1987 to give Prime Minister John 
Compton’s United Worker's Party what it had failed to 
achieve at two national elections within one month: 
an effective parliamentary majority. 

Describing himself at the time as a “professional 
politician” (sic), Cenac’s crossing of the floor trans- 
formed Compton’s one seat majority in Parliament to 
the current 10-7 position leaving his former Labour 
Party colleagues to bitterly denounce “subversion of 
the democratic process” and Compton to smile all the 
way back to the Prime Minister's Office.” 


Developments in Barbados in 1989 are instructive 
on how the defection of members could operate to 
the detriment of existing parties and their status in 
Parliament. This happened when four members of the 
Democratic Labour Party (DLP), which had over- 
whelmingly won the election of 1986, deserted their 
party and constituted themselves the National Demo- 
cratic Party (NDP) under the leadership of a former 
DLP minister. According to one source, the DLP and 
NDP seemed “to be jostling to prove which is more 
dedicated to the policies and manifesto promises of 
the party that won the 1986 general elections when 
they were all together as DLPites.”* 

As a result of the defections, the leader of the newly 
constituted NDP was able to supplant the leader of 
the BLP as Leader of the Opposition and to succeed to 
all the rights and privileges appertaining to that of- 
fice. This transpired notwithstanding that at the 
previously held election the BLP had won 42% of the 
votes cast. What brought about the displacement of 
the previous Leader of the Opposition was the effect 
of the constitutional provision stipulating the num- 
ber of seats held in Parliament, as distinct from the 
number of votes received, as the basis for his appoint- 
ment as Leader of the Opposition.* 
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In light of these examples, the need for constitu- 
tional change to provide for a system of recall of those 
who defect following elections has been canvassed. 
This has been linked to the need for a critical appraisal 
of the electoral systems to make them more relevant 
to the needs of post-colonial Caribbean societies. The 
requirement of greater accountability by elected rep- 
resentatives has been emphasised. 

The state of Trinidad and Tobago stands out in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean in having constitutional 
sanctions against members crossing the floor, or de- 
fecting to other parties.” This, to some extent, explains 
why, initially, although a number of members of the 
NAR (which had also overwhelmingly won the 1986 
elections) subsequently left that party and formed 
another of their own, the impact on the previously 
existing PNM opposition was different. The new 
grouping was apparently satisfied to function as the 
de facto opposition, leaving the PNM as the official or 
de jure opposition.” There is no indication that other 
states in the region are keen to provide in their consti- 
tutions for similar sanctions against members 
switching loyalties after an election. 

Clearly, the problems which may arise when a party 
wins all the seats at an election could be complex, and 
intractable. And although constitutional amendment 
is frequently urged as one solution it is not at all cer- 
tain what form this should take, or whether some of 
the implications of such changes are always fully ap- 
preciated. There are those who believe that the 
emergence of such a situation should not necessarily 
be cause for concern in as much as it is usually reflec- 
tive of the democratic wish of the electorate. In other 
words, if the electorate at freely and fairly conducted 
elections vote to, in effect, exclude the opposition from 
the governmental processes, their wishes should be 
respected. The contrary view is that, given the opera- 
tion of the electoral system, the winning of all the 
seats by a government is not always to be interpreted 
as a mandate to exclude the opposition as the latter 
can often demonstrate substantial support among the 
electorate. The problem then is to devise a satisfactory 
formula whereby that support could be reflected in 
representation in Parliament and other governmental 
forums, where the electoral system fails to meet this 
objective. 

At times the situation is reversed, and the domi- 
nant party criticises those who are unsuccessful in 
securing seats in the legislature for advocating solu- 
tions described as essentially undemocratic. At the base 
of such criticism is the belief that the solutions tend 


to cut across certain fundamental constitutional prin- 
ciples, especially in the light of historical 
developments. There is frequently a great deal of sub- 
stance to such criticisms. For example, among the 
solutions proffered in St. Vincent and the Grenadines 
was vesting the Governor-General with the power of 
nominating persons to the lower house of the legisla- 
ture to serve as an opposition to the Government, or 
to constitute a group who did not support the Gov- 
ernment. One of these persons could then have been 
designated Leader of the Opposition.” 

There is little doubt that the constitutions may be 
amended to make this possible. But it would be open 
to the objection that it is against the grain of the pat- 
tern of constitutional development which has been 
in the general direction of shifting the balance of 
power to the political head, away from the ceremonial 
head, of state. One clear implication of the suggestion 
under reference would be to cast the Governor-Gen- 
eral in a more active political role which could render 
his position untenable. 

While it is arguable that constitutional provisions 
empower the Governor-General to appoint a certain 
number of persons as senators, and that in exercising 
this function, he is cast in an active political role, one 
could discern fundamental points of difference between 
the two sets of circumstances. The Governor-General, 
in the normal sense, exercises his power where both the 
governing party and the opposition are already repre- 
sented in the lower chamber. He would then nominate 
members of the upper chamber on the respective ad- 
vice of the Prime Minister and Leader of the 
Opposition. He then has a residual power to nomi- 
nate persons judged competent to speak for other 
important interests or groups. This residual role is 
likely to be far more acceptable than where the Gover- 
nor-General may be required to, in effect, “create” an 
opposition group against the Government. 

The Governor-General’s exercise of such power 
may also be interpreted as passing judgement on the 
behaviour of the electorate. The basic question which 
may be posed is: Why should a Governor-General be 
in a superior position to that of the electorate to de- 
cide who should or should not be represented in the 
legislature? 

It has already been contended above that a system 
of PR would seem well designed to avoid the circum- 
stances that lead to such criticisms. It is not envisaged 
that under PR any single party could ever win all of 
the seats. Therefore, some of the difficulties discussed 
above would be avoided. The Constitution Commis- 
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sion of Trinidad and Tobago, which reported in Janu- 
ary 1974, had persuasively argued that such an electoral 
system was likely to prove superior to the first-past- 
the-post system in reconciling the conflict which 
frequently arises between votes cast and seats received. 
Further, it need not be associated with some of the 
negatives at times identified with it, such as weak gov- 
ernments and fragmentation within the political 
system.” Nor need PR be identified with the allega- 
tions of fraud which characterised the conduct of 
elections under this system in Guyana prior to the 
reform of the administration of elections there.” 

However, it is not anticipated that PR will be a 
popular option until it is properly understood. Addi- 
tionally, one of its likely handicaps is that it is not the 
electoral system of preference in the UK, which in- 
variably serves as the model for constitutional 
developments in the region. In this respect, Common- 
wealth Caribbean states have to appreciate that 
institutions have to be fashioned to serve the envi- 
ronment for which they are designed. The difficulties 
experienced with the monopoly of single parties are 
in part the result of adopting constitutional arrange- 
ments with no record of dealing with such problems. 
This poses a challenge to the states to be creative in 
doing so. 

At the same time, there has not been an absence of 
creativity in addressing this problem as experience in 
Jamaica has demonstrated. When, in the circumstances 
described above, the PNP found itself without seats in 
the legislature, and, therefore, effectively excluded 
from constitutional participation in the process of 
government, its leadership set out to organise 
extraconstitutionally by establishing “people’s fo- 
rums” at which the activities and policies of the JLP 
government were debated outside the parliamentary 
framework.*! Although such activities were, by their 
very nature, different from what they would have been 
inside Parliament, they evidently went some way in 
compensating for existing deficiencies. In the result, 
perhaps in part due to their effectiveness at such fo- 
rums, the PNP was able to overwhelmingly defeat the 
JLP at the following election. 

There is also some indication that in the prevail- 
ing circumstances the JLP government was prepared 
to compromise on some of the strict rules on which it 
could have insisted. Thus, members of that party were 
permitted greater freedom to speak against, and 
ctiticise, the policies of their government than would 
have been the case if there had been an opposition in 
Parliament. 


Such development may be regarded as healthy in 
that they conduce to the emergence of practices which 
are direct responses to existing problems. They may 
even be regarded as possessing the potential of even- 
tually developing into conventions. However, as 
matters now stand, they are a long way from having 
the qualities of certainty and being acted on out of a 
sense of obligation. In this sense, they cannot be re- 
garded as adequate substitute for constitutional 
amendments. 


The Power of Dissolution and Prorogation 


The dissolution and prorogation of Parliament in Brit- 
ain are among the important functions falling within 
the scope of prerogative power. The general pattern is 
that the legal power of dissolution and prorogation 
resides in the Queen who, in this exercise, is obliged 
to act on the advice of the Prime Minister. The latter 
rule, as indeed is the case with many others regulating 
the exercise of prerogative powers, is governed by con- 
vention.” 

More specifically, a Parliament (which in this con- 
text means the House of Commons since the House of 
Lords is not similarly elected or subjected to a fixed 
term) is elected for a period of five years. But, it is 
within the competence of the Prime Minister to, at 
any time within that period, advise the Queen to dis- 
solve Parliament and call a general election. It is well 
known that in doing so the Prime Minister may be 
motivated primarily by political considerations. He 
may, for example, judge the moment to be the one 
best calculated to yield maximum political advantage 
to his party. There is nothing, for example, to prevent 
a Prime Minister from advising the Queen to dissolve 
Parliament, and pave the way for the holding of an 
election, after a Parliament has been in existence for, 
say, only two and a half years because, in his judge- 
ment, the general political climate favours the 
re-election of his party. Indeed, a Prime Minister need 
give no reason for advising a dissolution of Parliament. 
This principle is so well established that it does not 
normally feature as an issue of controversy. It is, no 
doubt, accepted because political parties and their lead- 
ership generally know that they could, some time in 
the future, equally be in a position to make use of 
this power to their advantage. 

Yet, the ability of a Prime Minister to request a 
dissolution and to obligate the Queen to act in accor- 
dance with such advice, may be conditioned by a 
number of factors, such as, for example, the extent of 
the support which the government has in Parliament. 
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Thus, it is frequently argued that the Queen may not 
be obliged to grant a dissolution where the govern- 
ment has suffered a defeat in Parliament on a matter 
of importance. But she must be in a position to find 
someone else with majority support in Parliament able 
and willing to form a new government. However, it is 
only in exceptional circumstances that a request by a 
Prime Minister for a dissolution is likely to be refused 
on such grounds. As in other areas of British constitu- 
tional law and practice, the operative rules are regarded 
as well settled, and do not frequently feature as mat- 
ters of political controversy. 

In accordance with their usual approach to con- 
stitutional forms, arrangements in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean have sought to capture in written form Brit- 
ish constitutional rules pertaining to the dissolution 
and prorogation of Parliament. There are, however, 
significant differences in how these rules work out in 
practice in the Commonwealth Caribbean as compared 
with the UK. 

The constitutions of all of the states of the region 
provide that the legal power of dissolution and proro- 
gation resides in the Governor-General or the President, 
as the case may be.” In exercising the power of disso- 
lution, however, save in the case of Guyana, this 
functionary is to act on the advice of the Prime Minis- 
ter. The constitution of St Christopher and Nevis is 
typical in this respect. It states: “In the exercise of his 
power to dissolve Parliament the Governor-General 
shall act in accordance with the advice of the Prime 
Minister.” In Guyana, the relevant provisions 
authorise the President to “at any time by proclama- 
tion dissolve Parliament.”* This is the result of Guyana 
having an executive presidency whereunder formal, 
as well as informal, powers reside in the President. It 
is unlike the situation in all of the other Common- 
wealth Caribbean states where legal powers generally 
reside in the ceremonial head of state but are, in their 
exercise, subject to the advice of the Prime Minister. 

The power to prorogue Parliament does not receive 
identical treatment in all of the constitutions of the 
region. Whereas some constitutions require that this 
power also be exercised in accordance with the advice 
of the Prime Minister, others are silent on this point.* 
One possible interpretation of this is that, in the latter 
cases, the power of the head of state to prorogue Par- 
liament is unfettered. It is, however, difficult to accept 
this statement without qualification since there are 
constitutional provisions capable of being construed 
as limitations on this power. At any rate, the general 
constitutional scheme is towards reducing the involve- 


ment of the head of state in controversial political is- 
sues, and, as will be seen below, the legal power of 
prorogation is capable of generating serious political 
controversy. 

Although it would appear as if the ascendancy of 
the Prime Minister is unquestioned where the disso- 
lution of Parliament is concerned, there may in fact 
be a number of limitations on this right. These are 
mainly regulated by convention. However, the consti- 
tution of St Vincent and the Grenadines enumerates 
circumstances in which the head of state need not act 
on the advice of the Prime Minister in dissolving Par- 
liament. These are as follows: 


(a) if the Prime Minister advises a dissolution and the 
Governor-General . . . considers that the government 
... can be carried out without a dissolution and that 
a dissolution would not be in the interests of St 
Vincent; 


(b) if a resolution of no-confidence in the Government 
is passed and the Prime Minister does not within three 
days either resign or advise a dissolution, the Gover- 
nor-General . .. may dissolve Parliament. 


(c) if the Office of Prime Minister is vacant and the Gov- 
ernor-General . . . considers that there is no prospect of 
his being able within a reasonable time to appoint to 
that office a Representative who can command the sup- 
port of the majority of the Representatives, the 
Governor-General shall dissolve Parliament.” 


Although other constitutions do not specify the 
rules and circumstances under which the head of state 
is not obliged to act in accordance with the advice of 
the Prime Minister, there is little doubt that, in all of 
the states, they substantially embody practice intended 
to be operative. There is evidently the feeling that 
grounding the operation of the rules in convention is 
likely to provide a greater measure of flexibility in 
dealing with such problems in the future. 

Some of the constitutions additionally describe 
circumstances in which, regardless of action by the 
head of state and/or the Prime Minister, Parliament 
may be dissolved. Thus, the constitution of St Chris- 
topher and Nevis provides that “... Parliament, unless 
sooner dissolved, shall continue for five years from 
the date of the first sitting of the National Assembly 
after any dissolution and shall then stand dissolved.”* 
The interpretation to be applied here would appear to 
be that, at the end of five years (as described), regard- 
less of whether or not Parliament is formally dissolved 
by the head of state, it is to be considered as dissolved. 
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This would seem to be reinforced by provisions ad- 
dressing the extension of the life of Parliament beyond 
the five-year period; for example, when the state is at 
war. Then, the life of Parliament may be extended, 
twelve months at a time, for not more than five years 
in total.” 

The constitution of Trinidad and Tobago also pro- 
vides as follows: 


Where, between a dissolution of parliament and the 
next ensuing general election of members to the House 
of Representatives, an emergency arises of such a na- 
ture that in the opinion of the Prime Minister it is 
necessary for the two houses to be summoned before 
that general election can be held, the President, acting 
in accordance with the advice of the Prime Minister, 
may summon the two. Houses of the preceding Parlia- 
ment but the election of members of the House of 
Representatives shall proceed and the Parliament that 
has been summoned shall, if not sooner dissolved, 
again stand dissolved on the day on which the general 
election is held.*° 


These provisions are designed to deal with prob- 
lems (which may require inputs from Parliament), 
arising after Parliament has been dissolved but before 
a new election is held. But, at the same time, there is 
appreciation of the need to ensure that any reactiva- 
tion of a previously dissolved Parliament is a 
temporary measure and does not disrupt plans for the 
already scheduled election. On the day fixed for the 
holding of the election, Parliament, without further 
act by the head of state and the Prime Minister, is au- 
tomatically dissolved. There is therefore, in such 
circumstances, no question of the Prime Minister hav- 
ing to advise the head of state to dissolve Parliament, 
or the head of state acting on such advice. 

These rules would not appear to be controversial. 
Yet time and again the exercise of the power of disso- 
lution and prorogation of Parliament has led to 
disagreement in some of the states of the Common- 
wealth Caribbean to the point where there have been 
calls for constitutional reform. 

A notable case in point occurred in Jamaica in the 
wake of the military intervention in Grenada in 1983 
by a joint American/Caribbean force. Jamaican mili- 
tary personnel were active in this force. Evidently, in 
the judgement of the then Prime Minister of Jamaica, 
Mr. Edward Seaga, there was popular support for both 
the intervention and Jamaican participation in it. Asa 
consequence, (no doubt also influenced by the prece- 
dent of British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 


calling an election long before it was due in light of 
the popular public support for the Falklands War with 
Argentina) Prime Minister Seaga advised the Gover- 
nor-General to dissolve Parliament. New elections were 
then scheduled. This in effect meant that the Parlia- 
ment had only been in existence for approximately 
half the period of its normal life of five years before 
its successor was to be elected. This was seriously 
criticised on a number of grounds. These included, 
inter alia, the claim by the opposition that there had 
been an understanding between the Government and 
themselves that a new voters list and new voters iden- 
tification were to be in place prior to the holding of 
new elections. Additionally, it was felt that the Prime 
Minister, by requesting a dissolution in such circum- 
stances, was acting in an overtly politically partisan 
manner.” 

The opposition boycotted the election and all of 
the seats in Parliament were won by the incumbent 
government. In consequence, whether a dissolution 
of Parliament was justified in such circumstances, and 
whether the Governor-General would have been jus- 
tified, had he thought it right to do so, to refuse such 
a dissolution, became matters of public discussion. 
Specifically, it was questioned whether the Governor- 
General was not under a duty to protect the public 
interest from politicians who clearly intended to ex- 
tract political advantage from the circumstances. 
Arguably, the Governor-General would only have 
been justified in refusing a dissolution if he were 
satisfied that popular sentiments were against the 
Prime Minister. 

Controversy has also arisen over the exercise of 
the power of prorogation of Parliament as exemplified 
in Grenada, which case may be regarded as important 
in providing opportunity for the examination of a 
number of potentially far-reaching constitutional and 
political issues. The relevant circumstances occurred 
as one of the results of the splintering of the party 
then forming the Government.” As a result, the Gov- 
ernment lost its majority in Parliament. A number of 
groups hostile to the then Prime Minister and his 
Government ultimately resolved to defeat the Govern- 
ment by having a vote of no-confidence passed against 
it in Parliament. In order to forestall this eventuality, 
the Prime Minister advised the Governor-General to 
prorogue Parliament indefinitely which advice was 
adhered to by the Governor-General.* 

The forces lined up against the Government natu- 
tally disagreed with the prorogation and questioned 
the need for it especially as the maximum period for 
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which Parliament was elected, was fast approaching. 
They contended that the dissolution of Parliament was, 
in the circumstances, preferable to its prorogation. A 
dissolution would have provided opportunity to test 
the popular will and ensure that no single group was 
able to exploit the situation to its political advantage. 
On the contrary, the prorogation enabled a minority 
party in Parliament to remain indefinitely in control 
of the government until it chose to advise the Gover- 
nor-General to dissolve Parliament and fix the date 
for a new election.“ 

In the event, the incumbent Prime Minister died 
and a member of his party was appointed in succession 
to him. The apparent understanding was that the new 
appointee was to serve mainly on a caretaker basis and 
advise the Governor-General to dissolve Parliament at 
an early date. However, the fact remained that a party, 
which had clearly lost its majority in Parliament, was 
able to remain in office because, in part, of the power 
of its leader to advise the Governor-General on the pro- 
rogation of Parliament, or on when Parliament should 
be dissolved. This situation arose because the Gover- 
nor-General chose to grant the Prime Minister a 
prorogation rather than dissolve Parliament, dismiss the 
Prime Minister and force a general election to be called. 

It is because of events such as these that there has 
been advocacy of new rules (addressed to both the 
dissolution and prorogation of Parliament) likely to 
operate more equitably on all contestants for political 
power. Any rules should, in particular, not confer a 
lopsided advantage on an incumbent government, but 
should be capable of safeguarding the public interest. 

One suggested solution to such problems is that 
Parliament should be elected for a fixed period (of say 
five years) with no power in the Governor-General and/ 
or the Prime Minister to put an end to its life by disso- 
lution or otherwise. Those favouring this change are 
generally attracted by the American system of govern- 
ment whereunder the chief executive can do nothing 
to cause elections to be held at a time favourable to 
his party. Rather, he has to take the political circum- 
stances as he finds them and the political fortunes as 
allocated through the wishes of the electorate. 

The issue of “fixed terms” has also been discussed 
in a slightly different context, that is, relative to the 
tenure of office of a Prime Minister. The belief is that 
there should be limits on the number of terms served 
by such a functionary, regardless of the strength of 
his support among the electorate or his party in Par- 
liament.* The concern is that long and indefinite 
tenure, whether as legislator or Prime Minister, tends 


to lead to insensitivity, unresponsiveness and reduced 
effectiveness in dealing with public problems. 

The arguments against fixed terms are, however, 
weighty in both cases. The power to, at any time, have 
Parliament dissolved and a new election called, is cred- 
ited with providing the electorate with opportunity 
to vote an unpopular government from office. Thus, 
the electorate need not endure such a government for 
the full life of a Parliament. This can be achieved, for 
example, by the dismissal of the Prime Minister by 
the Governor-General where he is convinced that the 
former no longer enjoys popular support. He may also, 
in such circumstances, refuse the Prime Minister a 
dissolution of Parliament and/or appoint someone else 
as Prime Minister. But any Governor-General intend- 
ing to follow this path had better be accurate in his 
reading of the political climate, or he may in the end 
find that it is his tenure that is terminated. 

The electorate can force the Governor-General to 
act by registering serious dissatisfaction with the 
government’s performance in many ways, including 
at by-elections. A Prime Minister may also become so 
unpopular with his supporters in Parliament that he 
is forced to resign office. In this, the supporters may 
be responding to their interpretation of public feeling 
and their calculation of their chances at any future 
election under the Prime Minister’s leadership, as hap- 
pened with Mrs. Margaret Thatcher in the United 
Kingdom. Were Mrs. Thatcher operating under an 
American-type situation, say as President, it would not 
have been possible for members of her party in simi- 
lar manner to put a premature end to her tenure by 
indicating their unwillingness to continue to support 
her as leader of their party. 

Placing a maximum limit on the length of time which 
a person may serve as Prime Minister is also regarded as 
unnecessary as well as associated with a number of dis- 
advantages. Firstly, under existing arrangements, it is 
always open to the electorate to end the tenure of an 
ineffective Prime Minister and the government he leads, 
by depriving them of their majority in Parliament. This 
is seen as preferable to, and as rendering unnecessary 
the establishment of, constitutional provision under 
which even a popular and productive government may 
find that it can no longer be of service to its populace. 

Secondly, it would appear to make little sense to 
effect the removal of a Prime Minister and his govern- 
ment under a constitutional provision where they, for 
example, are in the midst of implementing a success- 
ful long-term strategy of development which is 
yielding beneficial returns to the country. 
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At any rate, there are bound to be serious concep- 
tual problems in operationalising such a system. For 
example, what should be an adequate tenure for a given 
person occupying the post of Prime Minister? And how 
is this to be judged by a concept such as “not more 
than two five year terms” neutral in its application with- 
out regard to the performance of those to whom it is 
applicable? It would appear as if the better approach is 
not to stipulate for any fixed term for such a function- 
ary and the government he leads, but to permit the 
electorate and their political right to support or not 
support a government at subsequently held elections. 


Is the Westminster System Wilting? 


The system of government in the Commonwealth Car- 
ibbean is put under tremendous strain from time to 
time. However, there is no indication that it is wilting 
as a consequence. It is to be expected that any system 
of government would undergo adjustment and adap- 
tation when operating in an environment with the 
range of challenges confronting the states of the Com- 
monwealth Caribbean. In this respect, the small size 
of the states under consideration undoubtedly contrib- 
utes to the difficulties at times experienced in the 
working of the system in the region. 

Distortions may readily be identified in the work- 
ing of the Westminster system in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean if practice in the UK is treated as the basis 
of comparison. But just as the Westminster system in 
India, Australia and Canada, is different from the 
Westminster system in the UK so, too, it is in many 
respects different in the states of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean. 

Especially after a hotly contested election, there 
may be calls for change in the system. There is, how- 
ever, never any serious demand for its total reform or 
rejection. At any rate, such demands tend fairly quickly 
to abate and resume their accustomed place of dor- 
mancy. The basic satisfaction of contestants for 
political power with the rules under which the game 
is played seems to be a key factor in this attitude. The 
fundamental point would appear to be that the con- 
testants for political power do not necessarily see the 
rules as permanently favouring any group, or operat- 
ing to their disadvantage. Rather, there is a general 
understanding and expectation that those who criticise 
the operation and effect of certain rules today, may 
well tomorrow find themselves the beneficiaries of a 
change and role reversal. 

However, this should not be interpreted to mean 
that complacency should be allowed to take the place 


of creative adjustments where such a need may be in- 
dicated, which is one way of preventing any wilting 
in the system. No system of government is ever so 
perfect as to be above change. Change, though, need 
not mean the disappearance of the essence of the sys- 
tem. Undoubtedly, this is the dominant sentiment in 
regard to the Westminster System in the Common- 
wealth Caribbean. 
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Democracies: Patterns of 
Majoritarian and Concensus Gov- 
ernment in Twenty-one Countries 


The Westminster Model of 
Democracy 


Arerid Lijphart 


Democratic Ideals and Realities 


The literal meaning of democracy—government by the 
people—is probably also the most basic and most widely 
used definition. The one major amendment that is nec- 
essary when we speak of democracy at the national level 
in modern large-scale nation-states is that the acts of gov- 
ernment are usually performed not directly by the citizens 
but indirectly by representatives whom they elect on a 
free and equal basis. Although elements of direct de- 
mocracy can be found even in some large democratic 
states (as we shall see in chapter 12), democracy is usu- 
ally representative democracy: government by the freely 
elected representatives of the people. 

Democracy may be defined not only as government 
by the people but also, in President Abraham Lincoln's 
famous formulation, as government for the people—that 
is, government in accordance with the people’s prefer- 
ences. An ideal democratic government would be one 
whose actions were always in perfect correspondence 
with the preferences of all its citizens. Such complete 
responsiveness in government has never existed and 
may never be achieved, but it can serve as an ideal to 
which democratic regimes should aspire. It can also be 
regarded as the end of a scale on which the degree of 
democratic responsiveness of different regimes may be 
measured. The subject of this book is not the ideal of 
democracy but the operation of actual democracies that 
approximate the ideal relatively closely—and that Rob- 
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ert Dahl calls “polyarchies” in order to distinguish them 
from ideal democracy.! These democratic regimes are 
characterized not by perfect responsiveness but by a 
high degree of it; their actions have been in relatively 
close correspondence with the wishes of relatively many 
of their citizens for a long period of time. Both defini- 
tions of democracy will also be used later to distinguish 
the two basic types of democracy 

As Dahl has shown, a reasonably responsive de- 
mocracy can exist only if at least eight institutional 
guarantees are present: 


Freedom to form and join organisations; 
Freedom of expression; 

The right to vote; 

Eligibility for public office; 

The right of political leaders to compete for sup- 
port and vote; 

6. Alternative sources of information; 

7. Free and fair elections; 

8. Institutions for making government policies de- 
pend on votes and other expressions of preference.” 


ar WES AS TE 


The first six of these embody the classic democratic 
right of liberty, especially the freedoms of speech and 
assembly, and they also imply the second classic demo- 
cratic value of equality. In the democracies treated in 
this book, these rights are securely guaranteed without 
major variations between different countries. Guaran- 
tees 7 and 8 are also provided, but substantial differences 
occur in the way elections and other institutions and 
practices are organized to insure [SIC] responsive gov- 
ernment. This book will focus on the variety of formal 
and informal institutions and practices that are used to 
translate citizen preferences into public policies. While 
recognizing and describing these differences, I will also 
try to discover patterns and regularities, and I will ar- 
gue that both the variations and the regularities can be 
interpreted in terms of two diametrically opposite 
models of democracy: the majoritarian model (or the 
Westminster model) and the consensus model. 

The majoritarian and consensus models of democ- 
racy differ on eight dimensions. These will be discussed 
in a preliminary fashion in the remainder of this chap- 
ter and in chapter 2, and they will be analyzed in greater 
depth in the nine chapters that comprise the bulk of 
the book (chapters 4 to 12). The twenty-two empiri- 
cal cases of democratic regimes that will be compared— 
mainly the democracies of the North Atlantic area but 
also including Israel, Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand—will be introduced in chapter 3. There are 
twenty-one countries but twenty-two democratic re- 


gimes because the French Fourth and Fifth Republics 
will be treated as separate cases. The concluding chap- 
ter (chapter 13) will summarize the overall patterns of 
democracy that we find in our set of democracies and 
consider the question: to what extent are the two con- 
trasting models of democracy not only logically 
coherent but also empirical models? 

The principal emphasis throughout the book will 
be on the interrelationships among the different 
majoritarian and consensual characteristics. In the con- 
cluding chapter, I shall also try to explain the 
differential incidence of majoritarian and consensual 
patterns in the twenty-two democratic regimes in 
terms of the countries’ cultural and structural charac- 
teristics: the degree to which they are plural (divided) 
societies, the sizes of their populations, and Anglo- 
American versus other cultural influences. An 
additional question worth asking is: how does the type 
of democratic regime, majoritarian or consensual, af- 
fect its performance? My analysis will suggest that 
majoritarian democracy is especially appropriate for, 
and works best in, homogeneous societies, whereas 
consensus democracy is more suitable for plural soci- 
eties. Otherwise, there is relatively little variation in 
how well the democracies analyzed in this book per- 
form. As chapter 3 will show, my cases of democracy 
were chosen according to exacting standards: they are 
all democracies of long standing and must also be 
judged as basically successful. Indeed, one of the prin- 
cipal messages of this book is that there are many 
different ways of successfully running a democracy. * 


The Westminster Model: Nine 
Majoritarian Elements 


The essence of the Westminster model is majority rule. 
The model can be seen as the most obvious solution to 
the dilemma of what is meant by “the people” in our 
definition of democracy. Who will do the governing 
and to whose interests should the government be re- 
sponsive when the people are in disagreement and have 
divergent preferences? One answer is: the majority of 
the people. Its great merit is that any other answer, such 
as the requirement of unanimity or a qualified major- 
ity, entails minority rule—or at least a minority veto—and 
that government by the majority and in accordance with 
the majority’s wishes comes closer to the democratic 
ideal than government by and responsive to a minor- 
ity. The alternative answer to the dilemma is: as many 
people as. possible. This is the essence of the consensus 
model: as we shall see in more detail in the next chap- 
ter, its rules and institutions aim at broad participation 
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in government and broad agreement on the policies that 
the government should pursue. 

In this book the term Westminster model will be 
used inter-changeably with majoritarian model to re- 
fer to a general model of democracy. It may also be 
used more narrowly to denote the main characteris- 
tics of British parliamentary and governmental 
institutions; Great Britain’s Parliament meets in the 
Palace of Westminster in London. The British version 
of the Westminster model is both the original and the 
best-known example of this model. It is also widely 
admired. Richard Rose points out that, “with confi- 
dence born of continental isolation, Americans have 
come to assume that their institutions—the Presidency, 
Congress and the Supreme Court—are the prototype 
of what should be adopted elsewhere.”* But American 
political scientists, especially those in the field of com- 
parative politics, have tended to hold the British system 
of government in at least equally high esteem.* 

One famous political scientist who fervently ad- 
mired the Westminster model was President Woodrow 
Wilson. In his early writings he went so far as to urge 
the abolition of presidential government and the adop- 
tion of British-style parliamentary government in the 
United States. Such views have also been held by many 
other non-British observers of British politics, and 
many features of the Westminster model have been 
exported to other countries: Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and most of Britain’s colonies in Asia and 
Africa at the moment of their independence. Wilson 
referred to parliamentary government in accordance 
with the Westminster model as “the world’s fashion.”® 

The Westminster model consists of the following 
nine inter-related elements, which will be illustrated 
by features of the British political system—deliberately 
described in rather stark terms, the necessary nuances 
to be added later—particularly as it operated in the 
period from 1945 to 1970: 

1. Concentration of executive power: one-party 
and bare-majority cabinets. The most powerful or- 
gan of British government is the cabinet. It is usually 
composed of members of the party that has the ma- 
jority of seats in the House of Commons, and the 
minority is not included. Coalition cabinets are rare. 
Because in the British two-party system the two prin- 
cipal parties are of approximately equal strength, the 
party that wins the elections usually represents no 
more than a narrow majority, and the minority is rela- 
tively large. Hence the British one-party and 
bare-majority cabinet is the perfect embodiment of 
the principle of majority rule: it wields vast amounts 


of political power to rule as the representative of and 
in the interest of a majority that is not of overwhelm- 
ing proportions. A large minority is excluded from 
power and condemned to the role of opposition. 

2. Fusion of power and cabinet dominance. In 
his enduring classic, The English Constitution, first 
published in 1867, Walter Bagehot states that “the close 
union, the nearly complete fusion of the executive 
and legislative powers” is the key explanation of the 
efficient operation of the British government.’ Brit- 
ain has a parliamentary system of government, which 
means that the cabinet is dependent on the confidence 
of Parliament—in contrast with a presidential system 
of government, exemplified by the United States, in 
which the presidential executive cannot normally be 
removed by the legislature (except by impeachment). 
In theory, because the House of Commons can vote.a 
cabinet out of office, it “controls” the cabinet. In real- 
ity, however, the relationship is reversed. Because the 
cabinet is composed of the leaders of a cohesive ma- 
jority party in the House of Commons, it is normally 
backed by the majority in the House of Commons, 
and it can confidently count on staying in office and 
getting its legislative proposals approved. The cabinet 
is clearly dominant vis-a-vis Parliament. 

3. Asymmetric bicameralism. The British par- 
liament consists of two chambers: the House of 
Commons, which is popularly elected, and the House 
of Lords, which consists mainly of members of the 
hereditary nobility. Their relationship is an asymmet- 
ric one: almost all legislative power belongs to the 
House of Commons. The only power that the House 
of Lords retains is the power to delay legislation: money 
bills can be delayed for one month and all other bills 
for one year. It may be argued that a purer version of 
the Westminster model would be characterised by 
unicameralism, because a single chamber dominated 
by a majority party and by a one-party cabinet would 
be a more perfect manifestation of majority rule. Brit- 
ain comes very close to this ideal: in everyday 
discussion, “Parliament” refers almost exclusively to 
the House of Commons, British asymmetric bicamer- 
alism may also be called near unicameralism. 

4.  Two-party system. British politics is domi- 
nated by two large parties: the Conservative party and 
the Labour party. There are other parties, in particular 
the Liberals, that contest elections and win seals in 
the House of Commons, but they are not large enough 
to be the overall victors. The bulk of the seats are cap- 
tured by the two major parties, and they form the 
cabinets: the Labour party from 1945 to 1951, 1964 to 
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